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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.- 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
No. 145. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 


Since my three last communications, I have, 
vith all the anxiety of a youthful essayist, turned 
wer the leaves of the several intervening Port 
folios) On every page I breathed a sigh, for the 
neglected signature of Agricola Do not, my 
ar sir, Construe my words into an aspersion on 
fur good nature. Agricola, though once received, 
w longer is regarded; but he must attribute his 
hilure to his Own incapacity-———or perhaps, per- 
laps, his letters are mislaid. Resting my hopes 
mn the latter of these presumptions, I once more 
ier myself as a-candidate for your notice; and if 
ie stamp of dulness is indelibly impressed upon 
ny genius, the only favour I solicit, is a formal and 
seedy promulgation of my fate in your advice to 

Bcorrespondents. If, on the other hand, the consi- 
kration that my performances, however unworthy, 
moceed from the pen of a young man, forcibly 
ent on entering the ranks of literary emulation, 
nluce you to acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 





ny design; I will immediately on such pleasing 
ntelligence, apply myself to the completion of a 
eries, which shall be handed you collectively, at 
he close of a few weeks. 

When we turn our attention towards the pri- 
neval ages of poeiry, Homer stands forth the grand 
bundary of our view; epic compositions are here 
nclusively considered, else Moses could not with 
wopriety, be denied the antecedence. The greater 
de has given to this divine writer, the celebrity of 
hing the first lyric poet, in point both of time and 
xcellence; but poetry was net his profession; and 
tis principal effusions, being inspired, are not to be 
ested by the laws of human criticism. Hesiod 
ms the contemporary of Homer; but, judging 
tom the decline of his popularity at the present 
riod, it is hardly conceivable that he ever vied 
With him for pre-eminence: his Oreyorse (of which 
the title seems to imply a narrative performance) 
8 I believe, barely extant; whether from a dege- 
tracy of the public taste, or from a defficiency of 
trinsic worth, the experience that 
















rising merit will buoy up at last” 













fers an easy conclusion. At any rate, Homer 
lteds no foil to add to his lustre an imaginary ra- 
lance; he shines alone in all the splendour of 
tiginal genius, his rays are borrowed from the 
uleence of no anterior luminary, they come di- 
kelly from the traditionary tales of the Trojan war, 
td are reflected by him on the world at large with 
ithe vivid hues of genius. He touches the spring 
every passion; for nature, in the rude persons 









of his co-eval countrymen, listened with enthusiasm 
to his story, and imprinted it deeply on their me- 
mories: he discerned intuitively the nicest grades of 
human character, and with the stroke ef the most 
perspicacious speculatist, drew the line of discri- 
mination from the very points where the shades 
began to mingle. No where is art rendered so 
subservient to the simplicity of nature as in his 
writings: the refinement of the Augustan age, 
acknowledged with wonder his towering superiori- 
ty; and the £neid in versification, imagery, and 
description is the more admired because in these 
respects it is almost a copy of the Iliad. One as- 
cendancy, which Homer can boast over all succeed- 
ing writers, is that his excellence consists more in 
thought than in language; hence, as Johnson, very 
justly remarks, there is little to be found in the 
original, which is not discoverable in the usually 
annexed Latin translations. 

In the present series of papers, it is my inten- 
tion to confine my observations, to the second book 
of the Iliad, in which are concentrated the truest 
specimens of our poet’s extraordinary, and diversi- 
fied talents; for here we not only sympathise in 
the fervor focticae, but assent implicitly to the com- 
manding powers of the two giants in eloquence 
and wisdom, Nestor and Ulysses; when they rise 
to insinuate conviction into the mind, with ali the 
polemical artifice of a Cicero, the force of a Burke, 
or the sagacity of a Machiavel. ‘To pass an un- 
qualified eulogy on the productions of any author, 
would preclude the necessity of rigorous analysis, 
which is requisite only when beauties are to be dis- 





hwing essay, and to encourage the prosecution of ' 
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tinguished from blemishes; and this task, however 
presumptuous, I have ventured upon, more, per- 
haps, with a desire to communicate my own Impres- 
sions, than with any clear prospect of benefitting 
the reader. 

The book opens with a determination of Jupi- 
ter, after mature nocturnal deliberation, whilst 
Gods and men, were reposing in the arms of slum- 
ber, to send Ovsees. or the God of dreams, to the 
tent of Agamemuon, whom he is directed to in- 
form, that 
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Which literally is, that he may now take the ex- 
tensive city of Troy; for no longer are the im- 
mortal inhabitants cf Olympus at variance, Juno 
having subdued them, with her entreaties— And 
that heavy fates are pending over the Trojans. To 
the Christian reader, whose apprehension of the 
attributes of the Deity, is so markedly distinct from 
his conception of the qualities of -his own nature, 


Se 

tice. In truth, the history of the gods as they 
were described by the poets, and worshipped by 
the people, exhibits as party-coloured a group .as 
could possibly be delineated by the painter of a 
i ——a election ground, on the areaof his can- 
vass. Did a demagogue wish to mask his designs 
under the vizard of hypocrisy, Lasema listened 
to his prayer, and granted him the power to cajole 
the populace: Mercury initiated the thief into all the 
mysteries of his trade; and Minerva was wise and 
just: Mars was the god of war and bloodshed; 
and Ceres was the goddess of tillage and conse- 
quently of peace: Priapus presided over obscenity ; 
and Diana over chastity. Yet all these adverse 
powers were indiscriminately admitted to the ho- 
nours of divinity, and wretched man, whom the 
wicked part of them, aided in his nefarious prac- 
tices, was to undergo the penalty due to his offence 
while his unpunished accessaries were quaffing 
nectar, or feasting on ambrosia. This mythology 
owes, without doubt, its origin to the poets, who 
contrived it as a machinery, the best adapted for 
the decoration and advancement of their stories: 

it Was continued by succeeding bards, and confirm- 

ed by the policy of priests, and legislators as a 

mean to subject or to melivrate the minds of the 

multitude. It was easy, certainly, to devise a more 

uniform system of religion; but the unrestrained 

imaginations of the poets, were continually invest- 

ing their deities, with new offices, and new cha- 

racters, and would naturally counteract a more ra- 

tional doctrine. Homer was a poet, and as such 

is not to be censured for the determination of Jupiter, 

though it at once convicts the god ef unwarranta- 

ble malice. and deliberate falsehood. Ovsiges with 

fidelity, executes his commands; and here, as in 

many other parts of Homer, there is a simplicity 

which gives to the fictitious part, an air of historic 

truth; I mean, the repetition by Ovges to Aga- 

memnon of Jupiter’s own words: there is some- 

thing so apparently honest in this faithfulness of 
harration, so great a semblance of truth, in de- 

scribing every circumstance, as minutely as it was 

supposed to have happened, that even in Homer's 

most prolix repetition, the attention suffers very 

little, being amply engaged with the illusion, that 

what is so accurately and unaffectedly related, was 

once literally true in every detailed particular. 











AGRICOLA, 
oe 
ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
Continued. 


10 THE REV. SOHN NEWTON. 
June 5, 1784. 
When you told me, that the critique upon my 
volume was written, though not by Doctor John- 
son himself, yet by a friend of his, to whom he 





it must appear inexplicable, how there could be 
established, a belief in the existence of a superior 
order of beings who, in their very essence immor- 
tal, were not subjected to the laws of matter, 
and yet clothed in material forms, somet!mes act- 
ing through spiritual agency only, and sometimes 
with the co-operation of bodily energy; governing 
the world with unlimited controul, and though 
liable to al! the passions incident to a mortal, yet 
rewarding or punishing human nature in a future 


recommended the book, and the business, I inferred 
from that expression, that I was indebted to him 
for an active interposition in my favour, and con- 
sequently, that he had a righttothanks. But now 
I concur entirely in sentiment with you, and hear- 
tily second your votes for the suppression of thanks, 
which do not seem to be much called for. Yet 
even now, were it possible, that I could fall into his 
company, I should not think a slight acknowledg- 








life, with the most rigorous dispensations of Jus- 


ment misapplied, J] was no otherway anxioys 
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about his opinion, nor could be so, after you and 
some others, had given a favourable one, than it was 
natural I should be, knowing, as I did, that his opi- 
won had been consulted. 


I am affectionately yours, 
W. C. 


YQ THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
July 3, 1784. 
My Dear William, 
We rejoice that you had a safe journey, and 
though we should have rejoiced still more had you 


‘Rad no occasion for a physician, we are glad that 


having had need of one, you had the good fortune 
to find him—let us hear soon that his advice has 
proved effectual, and that you are delivered from 
all ill symptoms. 

Thanks for the care you have taken to furnish 
me with a dictionary, it is rather strange that at 
my time of life, and after a youth spent in classi- 
cal pursuits, I should want one, and stranger still, 
that being possessed at present of only one Latin 
author in the world, I should think it worth while 
to purchase one. I say that it is strange, and in- 
deed I think it so myself But I have a thought 
that when my present labours of the pen are ended, 
I may go to school again, and refresh my spirits by 
a little intercourse with the Mantuan and the Sa- 
bine Bard, and perhaps by a reperusal of some 
others, whose works we generally lay by at that 
period of life, when we are best qualified to read 
them, when the judgment and the taste being 
formed their beauties are least likely to be over- 
looked. 

This change of wind and weather comforts me, 
and I should have enjoyed the first fine morning I 
have seen this month with a peculiar relish, if our 
new tax-maker had not put me out of temper. | 
am angry with him, not only for the matter, but 
for the manner of his proposal. When he lays his 
impost upon horses, he is jocular, and laughs, 
though considering that wheels and miles, and 
grooms, were taxed before, a graver countenance 
upon the eccasion would have been more decent. 
But he provoked me still more by reasoning as he 
does on the justificatidn of the tax upon candles— 
some families, he says, will suffer little by it— 
why ?—beeause thy are so poor that they cannot 
afford themselves more than ten pounds in the 
year. Excellent! They can use but few, therefore 
they will pay but little, and consequently will be 
but little burthened, an argument which for its 
eruelty and effrontery; seems worthy of a hero— 
but he does not avail himself of the whole force of 
it, nor with all his wisdom, had sagacity enough to 
see that it contains, when pushed to its utmost ex- 
tent, a free discharge and acquittal of the poor 
from the payment of any tax at all, a commodity 
being once made too expensive for their pockeis, 
will cost them nothing, for they will not buy it. 
Rejoice therefore, oh ye penny-less? the minister 
will indeed send you to bed in the dark, but your 
remaining hal!-penny will be safe, instead of being 
spent in the useless luxury of candie-light, it will 
buy you a roll for breakfast, which you will eat no 
doubt with gratitude to the man, who so kindly 
lessens the number of your disbursements, and 
while he seems to threaten your money, saves it. I 
wish he would remember, that the half-penny 
which government imposes, the shop-keeper will 
swell to two-pence. I wish he would visit the 
miserable huts of our lace-makers at Olney, and 
see them working in the winter-moaths, by the 
light of a farthing candle, from four in the after- 
noon, till mid-night: I wish he had laid his tax 
upon the ten thousand lamps that illuminate the 
Pantheon, upon the flambeaux that wait upon ten 
thousand chariots, and sedans in an evening, and 
upon the wax candles that give light to ten thou- 
sand card-tables. I wish in short that he would cen- 
sider the pockets of the poor as sacred, and that to 
tax a people already so necessitous, is but to dis- 
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| courage the little industry that is left among us, by 


driving the laborious to despair. 

A neighbour of mine, in Silver-end, keeps an 
ass, the ass fives on the other side of the garden- 
wall, and I am writing in the green-house, it hap- 
pens that he is this merning most musically dis- 
posed, whether cheered by the fine weather, or by 
some new tune which he has just acquired, or by 
finding his voice more harmonious than usual. It 
would be cruel to mortify so fine a singer, therefore 
I do not tell him that he interrupts, and hinders 
me, but I venture to tell you so, and to plead his 
performance in excuse of my abrupt conclusion. 

I send you the goidfinches, with which you will 
do as you see good. We have an affectionate re- 
membrance of your late visit, and of all our friends 
at Stock. 

Believe me ever yours, 
W.C. 
70 THE REV, JOHN NEWTON. 
July 5, 1784. 

My dear friend, a dearth of materials, a con- 
sciousness that my subjects are for the most part, 
and must be uninteresting, and unimportant; but 
above all, a poverty of animal spirits, that makes 
writing much a great fatigue to me; have occa- 
sioned my choice of smaller paper. Acquiesce 
in the justness of these reasons for the present ; 
and if ever the times should mend with me, I pro- 
mise to amend with them. 

Homer says on a certain occasion, that Jupiter, 
when he was wanted at home, was gone to partake 
of an entertainment, provided for him by the 
Xthiopians. If by Jupiter we understand the 
weather or the season, as the ancients frequently 
did, we may say, that our English Jupiter has been 
absent on account ef some such invitation: During 
the whole month of June he left us to experience 
almost the rigors of winter. ‘This fine day how- 
ever, affords us some hope, that the feast is ended. 
and that we shall enjoy his company without the 
interference of his Athiopian friends again. 

Is it possible, that the wise men of antiquity 
could entertain a real reverence for the fabulous 
rubbish, which they dignified with the name of re- 
ligion? We, who have been favoured from our in- 
fancy with so clear a light, are perhaps hardly 
competent te decide the question, and may strive 
in vain to imagine the absurdities, that even a good 
understanding may receive as truths, when totally 
unaided by revelation. It seems however, that 
men, whose conceptions upon other subjects were 
often sublime, Whose reasoning powers were un- 
doubtedly equal to our own, and whose manage- 
ment in matters of jurisprudence, that required a 
very ifdustrious examination of evidence, was as 
acute and subtle as that of a modern Attorney-ge- 
neral, could not be the dupes of such imposture, as 
a child among us would detect and laugh at. Juve- 
nal (1 remember) introduces one of his satires with 
an observation, that thére were some in his day 
who had the hardiness to laugh at the stories of 
Tartarus and Styx, and Charen, and of the frogs 
that croak upon the banks of Lethe, giving his 
reader at the same time, cause to suspect, that he 
was himself one of that profane number. Horace, 
on the other hand declares in sober sadness, that 
he would not for all the world, get into a boat with 
a man, who had divulged the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Yet we know, that those mysteries. whatever they 
might be, were altogether as unworthy to be es- 
teemed divine, as the mythology of the vulgar. 
How then must we determine? If Horace were a 
geod and orthedex Heathen, how came Juvenal to 
be such an ungracious [iertine in principle. as,to 
ridicule the dectrines, which the other held as sa- 
cred? Their opportunities of information, and their 
mental advantages were equal. I feel myself 
rather inclined to believe, that Juvenai’s avowed 
infidelity was sincere, and that Horace was no bet- 





ter than a canting, hypocritical professor. 


You must grant me a dispensation for Sayin 
any thing, whether it be sense er nonsense, 4 
the subject of politics. It is truly a matter. ; 
which I am so little interested, that, were it oa 
that it sometimes serves me for a theme, when ; 
can find no other, I should never mention it, } 
would forfeit a large sum, if after advertising 
month in the gazette, the minister ef the day, oe 
ever he may be, could discover a man, that Cares 
about him or his measures, so little as I do, When 
[ say, that I would forfeit a large sum, I Mean to 
have it understood, that I would forfeit such 
if I had it. If Mr. Pitt be indeed a virtuous man 
as such I respect him. But at the best I fea, 
that he will have it to say at last with #neas, 


a sum 


** Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent.” 


Be he what he may, I do not like his taxes, 4; 
least I am much disposed to quarrel with some of 
them. The additional duty upon candles, by which 
the poor will be much affected, hurts me mos 
He says indeed, that they will but little feel it, pe. 
cause even now they can hardly afferd the use of 
them. He had certainly put no compassion jnto 
his budget, when he produced from it this tax, and 
such an argument to supportit. Justly translated, 
it seems to amount to this—‘* Make the necessaries 
of life too expensive for the poor to reach them 
and you will save their money. If they buy but 
few candles. they will pay but little tax; and if they 
buy none, the tax, as te them, will be annihilated,” 
True. Butin the mean time, they will break their 
s:ins against their furniture, if they have any, and 
will be but litde the richer, when the hours, in 
which they might work, if they could see, shall be 
deducted. 

I have bought a great dictionary. and want no. 
thing but Latin authors, to turnish me with the use 
of it. Had I purchased them first, J had begun at 
the right end. But I could not afford it. I beseech 
you admire my prudence. 

Vivite, valete, et mementote nostrim. 
Yours affectionately, 
Ww. Cc, 
[To be Continued. ] 
——— 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, &c. Kc, 


(Continued. ) 


Benjamin ,West, though a native of America, 
is not only claimed by England as her painter, but 
as her subject also. He was born at Springfield, 
Chester county, in the province of Pennsylvania. 
He is from a branch of the family which distin- 
guished itself in the wars of Edward the Third. 
They settled at Long Crandon, in Buckingham- 
shire, during the reign of Richard the Second. They 
embraced the quaker principles about the year 
'667, which had not then been long adopted. A 
Col. James West, one of his ancestors, and who 
distinguished himself in the battle uf Worcester 
on the side of the republicans, is supposed to have 
been the first of the family who embraced quaker: 
ism. In Seward’s Anecdotes is a letter from the 
renowned John Hampden to him. On the second 
visit of the celebrated William Penn, to his own 
province in America, denominated by him Peni- 
sylvania, the greater part of Mr. West’s family 
went the voyage with him. His grandfather and 
grandmother had previously crossed the Atlantic 
ocean, having accompanied the benevolent Penn 
in his first visit te the new colony. The present 
Mr. West is the son of Mr. John West, and is the 
youngest of ten children. His turn for painting 
was discovered while he was very young, and at 
the early age of sixteen he was allowed by his 
family to follow it as a profession. It may be said 
of him, Faber sue fortune, for the savings by his 
diligence in painting portraits and historical pieces 
in Philadel piia and New-York, by the time he had 
attained the age of twenty-one, enabled him to 1 
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air to Italy, that seat of the ancient and modern 
arts, and where genius never fails, like the bee, to 
lay in its stores for future occasions. In his way 
to Rome, Mr. West disembarked at Leghorn, and 
there from the house of Messrs. Jackson and 
Rutherford, at the factory, had the advantage of a 
recommendation to Cardinal Albani and others of 
distinction at Rome. Through this honourable 
channel he was intrajuced to Raphael Minges, 
Ppompio Battoni, and many eminent artists in that 
capital. From frequent interviews with these per- 
sens, and from the kindness of Mr. Robinson, after- 
wards Lord Grantham, in obtaining for him an 
easy access to every thing that was new and pre- 
cious in the art, he was enabled to bring that 
knowledge of the profession he had already ac- 
quired to the Roman standard of taste, which by 
common consent of the scientific is allowed to be 
indisputable. This to Mr. West was a kind of 
Normal school where masters themselves regulate 
their judgment, and acquire a confidence, which 
both facilitates their labours, and puts them out of 
the reach of being disturbed by the fickleness of 
other person’s fancy, and the vascillating opinions 
of those who are in search of perfection, but know 
not where to find it. It is said that his mind was 
so affected and lighted up by the novelty and gran- 
deur of what he saw within the walls of this once 
proud city, that his health was greatly affected and 
impaired, and he was advised by his medical friends 
accordingly to quit Rome for a time, which he 
did, and returned to Leghorn, once more to benefit 
himself by the kindness of his friends, and to bathe 
in the sea. His mind soon recovered its wonted 
vigour, and he again repaired to Rome to prose- 
cute his studies. Michael Angelo, Raphael. and 
Poussin, attracted most of his attention, and it is 
not difficult to discern that the style of two of these 
masters has entered considerably into the charac- 
ter of some of his compositions. A second time 
his health declined, and for the third time he took 
up his temporary residence at Leghorn, where 
again recovering as before. he did not think it pro- 
per to go back to Rome, but made the gallery of 
Florence the school of his further instructton. 
Now a more serious illness than before interrupt- 
ed his career, and confined him more than six 
months to his room and bed, ultimately terminat- 
ing, by the resolution of a fever, in a tumified an- 
cle, for the cure of which he was obliged to submit 
toan operation. During this anxious and painful 
period, Mr. West received many friendly and con- 
descending attentions from the late Lord Cowper, 
Sir Horace Mann, the Enelish minister at Florence, 
as well as from several Italians of distinction. His 
time, though spent in a sick room, was not wholly 
lost to him, for he employed a great part of it in 
reading, drawing, and composing historical sub- 
jects. As soon as he was able he tried the effects 
of change of air, and visited Bologna, Parma, Man- 
tua, Verona, and Venice, which places contain the 
valuable works of Correggio, Julio Romano, Titian, 
Caracci, and other celebrated masters of the Vene- 
tian and Lombard schools. With an invigorated 
health, and an enriched mind, he for the last time 
visited Rome. -While here, he completed two pic- 
tures,one of Cymonand Iphigenia, whichthe connois- 
seurs, spoke very favourably of, and affirmed to be 
full of promise. Not without some apprehensions 
of a relapse, he resolved to take the first favourable 
opportunity of seeing the country of his ancestors. 
In the company, therefore, of Mr. Pattoune, a 
gentleman of great taste in painting, he commenc- 
ed his journey to Paris and London, making Par- 
ma, Genoa, and Turin, in his way. He was ad- 
mitted to inspect some of the best pictures in the 
hotels of the nobility of Paris, where he was much 
gratified, and reached London in the month of 
August, 1763. He lost no time af-er his arrival 
here, but set about gratifying his desire to behold 
the best specimens of architecture and paintings 
the country contains. Lor this purpose he paid 
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a visit to Oxford, Blenheim, Bath, Fonthill, Wil- 
ton, Windsor, and Hampton Court, at which latter 
place he amply surveyed the Cartoons by Raphael. 
There was nothing very flattering in the state of 
the arts at this time, to induce our young traveller 
to fix his permanent residence in England, and he 
was actually preparing to return to Philadelphia, 
with the view of fixing himself in that city, and 
professing the art of which he now had made 
hiraself a skilful master. He was informed, howe- 
ver, that in the tollowing April an exhibition of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, would be 
opened at the great room in Spring-gardens, to 
which place he was invited by Mr. Reynolds (after- 
wards Sir Joshua) and Mr. Richard Wilson, to 
send the two pieces he had painted while at Rome; 
as also another portrait of General Monckton, 
which he had executed during the winter for that 
meritorious officer. The favourable reception by 
artists and the public, of these the first European 
fruits of his pencil, and the assurances made to him 
that he could not fail to advance in proportion as he 
should be known, induced him to relinquish the 
idea of returning to the other hemisphere. In 
this same year, a lady of the name of Shewell, of 
Philadelphia, te whom Mr. West had been in a 
manner engaged, left that city in company with his 
father, and arriving in London a few weeks after, they 
were married and settled in London. By this amiable 
lady, (who has not the happiness, however, to en- 
joy a good state of health), Mr. West has two sons. 
Though both draw with ease and correctness, it is 
in the hand of the eldest only, we have sometimes 
discovered the pallet. Mr. West, however, wiil 
not, like Tintoret, leave a variety of unfinished 
pictures for his sons to complete. He is methodi- 
cal, regular, and philosophical, in every thing he 
undertakes. While his imagination is warm on 
the subject, he devetes his hands to the lively 
impulse, and never lays by a werk to be forgotten, 
but preserves it in his mind or under his eye, till it is 
finished. The exhibition at Spring-Gardens, al- 
ready spoken of, was formed in 1760, by artists, 
and in five years afterwards they became incorpo- 
rated. Mr. West was elected a member, was soon 
appointed a director, and constantly exhibited his 
works there, till 1768, when a plan which had been 
framed for an institution of greater magnitude and 
importanee, and which had been submitted to the 
King, was approved of by his majesty. Mr. West 
was fixedon as one ofthe four artisis named, to re- 
ceive the royal approbation and instruetion for car- 
rying it into effect. To Dr. Drummond, then 
archbishop of York, Mr. West owed the advan- 
tage of having been introduced to the king. He 
had painted for that prelate, Agrippina landing at 
Brundusium with the ashes of Germanicus, aid 
this picture which Dr. D. laid before the king, was 
the honourable passport of the artist to royal favour. 
This was the occasioning of his majesty commis- 
sioning Mr. West to employ his pencil on Regu 
lus, which work was the first of his exhibitions at 
the Royal Academy, on its opening in 1769. Mr. 
West has the best title to be named a sufiporter 
as well asa founder of the new Academy, for there 
has not passed a year since its commencement in 
which he has not exposed some of his works for 
public entertainment and private instruction. This 
constancy in his labour, a facility of execution 
arising from profound skill, together with the en- 
joyment of good health, since he has resided in Eng- 
land, have enabled him to shew such a list of his 
own works as we will venture to say was never pro- 
duced by any master before, ancient or modern. 
it would seem not only as if he were the child of 
his art, but the art itself his child. He has an affec- 
tion for it, no wender therefore that he has exhibit- 
ed it at all times in such engaging, such enchant- 
ing forms. As his pictures are all chaste, so have 
his manners been always highly meral. He has 
never thrown away an hour in noisy riot, nor in 





idle dissipation, He has a charming little villa, in 
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Berkshire, his Tusculum ; but he has not much lei- 
sure toenjoy it. The duty he has to perform as 
president of the academy, together with his pro- 
fessional avocations, engross almost the whole of 
his hours, though many of them “ consume the 
midnight oil.” For what is called pleasure, or 
pleasurable parties, he has notime to spare. His 
mind derives recreation by withdrawing a short 
time from a large painting, a picture of profound 
and varied composition, to a smaller one, the sub- 
ject of which is more familiar and easy of execution. 
His soul is in his profession, which is the reason so 
much of it appears in his living figures) When 
we gazeon his Achilles now exhibiting in the 
academy, it is not necessary to see Thetis and 
Patroclus to know they are by him, and occupy his 
thoughts: in short we may say of him what Charles 
II, said in character of Jonn Riley’s works, “ he 
paints both inside and outside.” 
{To be Continued. ] 
== 
SCIENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
“« A DISSERTATION 


ON 
THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES 
OF THE TRUTH 


OF ‘ 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 
(Continued. ] 
CHAP. II. 

The state of the world at the promulgation -f chris- 
tianity, after the death of its founder, presented every 
possible | obstacle to its success; notwithstanding 
which, it soon prevailed. and contiawed to prevail, 
in’ a most wonderful degree. 

Christianity was not proposed ir times of dark. 

ness, or among savage and barbarous nations: it was 
not seconded by the influence and authority of great 
potentates, or propagated at the head of a victori- 
ous army. The very reverse of all this was the 
case. When it appeared, the whole known world 
was by conquest connected with Rome, which was 
at that time in its full zenith of literary, as well as 
political splendour: we are thorefore able, not only 
to estimate and comprehend the prejudices and 
opinions of the principal nations of which it was 
composed, but the tenets, temper, and character, of 
almost every sect of philosophy and religion are ac- 
curately known to us, 
Christianity was, we have seen, first preached 
among the Jews. The Jews were in expectation 
of some great temporal deliverer; and their hopes 
and prejudices upon this head are manifest, from 
pagan, as well as from their own, writers.* The 
Founder of Christianity laid claim to be the Deij'- 
verer really pointed at by their sacred writings.j— 
He was put to death by the ruling party at Jeru- 
salem, 
Can any possible situation of affairs afford a 
more threatening aspect to a new sect, than nation- 
al disappointment ending in persecution? At pre- 
sent, we take no credit for the authenticity of our 
histories, in which these facts are affirmed in the 
most extensive sense; but, from Jewish and pagan 
testimony alone, it is evident that the early preach- 
ers of Christianity had to contend with prejudice 
backed by power; with the prejudices of an obsti- 
nate people, and with the power of a bigoted and 
resentful priesthood. 

We may now consider how the heathen world 
were likely fo receive the new religion: and, for 
this purpose, we willingly avail ourselves of the 
result of Mr. Gibbon’s inquiries. “ The various 
modes of worship,” says this historian, “ which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all considered, 
vy the people, as equally true; by the philosopher, 
us equally false; and by the magistrate, as equally 





a —/ 


* See the end of the fifth chapter. 
+ This circumstance cannot be doubted: it is admite 
ted by Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian, and indeed ig the 





foundation of their arguments, 
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iseful."—-Now among which of these three clas- 
ses of men were the Christain missionaries to hope 
for success? In the first place, they were Jews— 
a nation despised by them all: they preached the 
divine mission of a man, whom the Roman go- 
vernor had executed as a malefactor: they made 
no compromise with the prevailing vices, opinions, 
and superstitions, of the world. Besides the pre- 
judices arising from the antiquity of their religion, 
and from education, the people were bound to the 
established worship, by every consideration of plea- 
sure and advantage.® 
The philosophers, accustomed to regard all re- 
ligions as false, would not be disposed to listen te 
the emissaries, or to inquire into the pretentions of 
anew one. ‘The magistrates would at once declare 
war (as we know they did) against a system. whose 
purpose was the entire subversion ef the establish- 
ed worship—a worship which was “ interwoven 
with every circumstance of business or pleasure, of 
public and private life, and with all the offices and 
amusements of society.’’t 
From these considerations, the fact of the adverse 
state of the Jewish and heathen world to the recep- 
tion of Christianity cannot be doubted. We will 
therefore proceed to shew its early and extcnsive 
prevalence, in spite of every opposition. 
Tacitus, in his account of Nero’s persecution. 
which we have already noticed, mentions, that 
“the superstition, though checked for a while, 
burst forth again, and spread, not only over Judea, 
but reached the city itself: at first, they only were 
apprehended who confessed themselves of the 
sect ; afterwards, a vast multitude was discovered.” 
"This testimony to the early propagation of Christi- 
anity, by a stranger, and an enemy of the religion, 
is extremely material: it establishes, that it begun 
in Judza, that it was preached with success-there, 
and that it had, in the time of Nero (thirty years af- 
ter the death of Christ) a great number (muéerudo 
if ingens) of converts at Rome. It is also the testi- 
a mony of an historian of reputation, who lived near 
§ the time. 

The account which Pliny gives of the number 
ef Christians in the districts of Bithynia and Pon- 





























































the highest interest and importance. He com- 
plains, that “ the contagion of the superstition had 
seized, not cities only, but the smaller towns and 
the open country; that the temples were almost 
deserted, the sacred solemnities for a long interval 
suspended, and scarce any purchasers to be found 
for the victims.” His whole letter to Trajan is a very 
signal evidence of the progress of Christianity in a 
short period; for though the account was written 
about eighty years after Christ’s crucifixion, it 
shews that the Christians had subsisted there for a 
considerable time. It speaks of them abruptly. as 
persons well known; it mentions their trials; and 
that the sacred solemnities had been suspended for 
a long interval. In another part, he says, “ that 
some canfessed themselves Christians three years 
ago, some longer, some twenty years.” We have 
no reason for bcleving that the Christians were 
more bumerous in Bithynia and Pontus than in 
other parts of the Roman Empire: Christianity dic 
not beitin in those countries, or near them: so that 
this evidence may be fairly considered as in some 
measure a proof of the general progress of the 
religion. 

Mr. Gibbont has taken great pains to diminish 
the number ol early converts to Christianity, and 





* The sacrifices at the theatres, the sacramentum of 
the armies, the libations at public and private enter. 
tainments, the assembling of the senate in consecrated 
| places, the ceremony of dropping frankincense on the 
| alcar on those occasions, and the frequent recurrence of 

the public festivals, must not only have excluded the 
Christians of that time from all the oilices and amuse- 
ments of society, but have rendered their lives a con. 
tinued scene of mortiiication, insult, and alarm, 


t Gibbon, vol. I, p. 464. 
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would wish us to believe, that, even in the civilized 


the third century; but it should be remembered, 

that the establishment of Christianity by Constan- 

tine took place at the beginning of the fourth; and 

it now seems pretty well decided, that this arose 

from motives of policy, because the Christians were 

the most powerful party of the empire. This 

opinion is supported by the unsuspicious appeal of 
Julius Firmicus Maternus,* calling upon the empe- 

rors Constantius and Constans to extirpate the 

“expiring remains’’t of idolatry; as well as by the 
easy establishment of Christianity, and ruin of 
paganism, under Constantine and his successors. 
It may also be added, that Maxentius, the rival of 
Constantine, flattered and favoured the Christains ; 
“so considerable had they become, under external 
disadvantages of all sorts.’’t 

By these circumstances, I consider the early 
success and prevalence of Christianity sufficiently 
established, without appealing to the host of Chris- 
tian witnesses ; who, however they may have been 
accused of exaggeration, are, as to the general 
truth of the fact, uniformly supported, and never 
once opposed, by pagan testimony. 

CHAP. III. 

The facts which were asserted by the original preach- 
ers of Christianity were miraculous, and, in the main, 
the same which are believed by modern Christians: 
and for the purpose of establishing them, those 


preachers voluntarily underwent labours, dangers, 
and sufferings. 


‘That the story attested by the first missionaries 
of Christianity was miraculous, is, independent of 
specific proof, in the highest degree probable, from 
two considerations: 

1. Itcould have nothing else by which it could 
be supported. A young man, merely by calling 
himself the Son of God, and delivering lectures on 
morality, could net have excited among the Jews, 
who were witnesses of his life of suffering and his 
ignominious death, so much as a doubt, whether 
he were fhe object of their ancient prophecies, up- 
on which they had formed such magnificent expec- 
tations. And turning from the Jews to the rest of 
the world, let us consider for a momeat, what 
would have been the effect of a few Jews asserting 
among the heathen nations, that one of their coun- 
trymen, who had been put to death by the Roman 
governor, was a messenger from heaven’ We 
may be certain, that unless they had insisted upon 
some supernatural attestations of his mission, they 
would have been considered and treated as mad- 
men. 

2. We may infer, that the original story was 
miraculous, from the miraculous pewers laid claim 
to by the Christains of succeeding ages. If the 
accounts of these miracles be true, it was the con- 
tinuation of the same powers; if they were false, 
it Was an imitation of them: for it would be absurd 
to suppose that miracles should be pretended to by 
the followers of the Apostles, if none were pretend- 
ed to in their own persons, or in that ef their Mas- 
ter, by the Apostles themselves. 

In advancing to the more direct proofs, that the 
original story of Christianity was miraculous, we 
may observe, that no cther story has been ever 
brought forward, and that the Jewish|/ and pagan 
writers who have alluded to it, tend to confirm our 
supposition that it was so. The miracles of Christ 
are recognised jn the Talmudical§ writings of the 





$ Hist. vol. I, ch. 15. 
* Lardner, vol. VIII, p. 262. 
¢ ‘* Morientia membra.” 
t Ibid. vol. VII, p. 380. 
|; If the celebrated passage in Josephus (lib. xviii, 
c 3,) be determined to be spurious, his silence on the 
subject of Christianity is still admirably made use of by 
Dr. Paley, Ev. vol. 1, p. 121 

§ Grotius de Verit. not. J. Clevisi, lib. ii. c. 5; and 





idartly On the Truth of the Christian Religion, p. 31. 


parts of the Roman world, they bore a very incon- | 
siderable proportion to the rest of mankind during | 





Jews ; and Celsus, who opposed Christianit 
a century after its promulgation, when the Original 
story must have been well known, mentions tom 
of :hem*; and our Gospels are appealed to, as me. 
taining the original history of Christianity, by pin, 
and his successors in infidelity, Porphyry} and 
Julian. 

But after all, where can we learn the origina, 
facts asserted by the Apostles more UNSUSPicioys| 
than from the incidental notices of their own rp, 
TERS,—letters which were written without th, 
remotest design of transmitting the history of 
Christ, or of Christianity to future ages, or eve, 
of making it known to their contemporaries, yy, 
fact that ever happened is more certain, than tha 
these writings, whether genuine} or not, were the | 
productions of the first race of Christains, and tha 
they were publicly known among them as works of 
instruction. ‘This we can prove, by a regular ang 
unbroken chain of quotation and testimony, fiom 
the acknowledged period when the religion was jp, 
the act of being first promulgated to the world 
the present times. 

1 will briefly state the early testimony on which 
they rest: and for the seke of keeping the argu 
ment as distinct as possible, I will enly insist upon 
those which are actually quoted or referred to jp 
the few remaining works of the Apostolic: Fathers. 
and from them to our times, by a regular succes. 
sion of writers. 

The early attestations afforded to the Epistles of 
St P ul shall be first mentioned: at the head of 
which must be placed the important evidence given 
to them in the Second Epistle of St. Pever,|! which 


¥ about 


tures. Clement of Rome, the companion of St. Paul, 
quotes passages from the Epistle tothe Romans. from 
the First Epistle tothe Corinthians, and from the L pis. 
tle to the Hebrews; mentioning, in the second case, 


passages without the name of the writer, according 
to the method of quoting Scripture prevalent 
among the early Christians. 


Epistle, and also that to the Philippians. and refers 


[pistles, calling them, in general terms, Holy Scrip- 
tures and oracles of the Lord. 
[ Zo be Continued} 


POLITE LITERATURE, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

[A Dialogue on Education, pronounced at a late public 
distribution of prizes to the pupils of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, near Baltimore. ] 

[ Concluded. ] 

Ist. In order to render my ideas more intelligi- 
ble, I shall begin by a familiar comparison. It is 
unquestionably dangerous, to place arms in the 
hands of a multitude of men, who are liable to 
abuse them. ‘Lhis is however done without hesi- 
tation, when the public good requires it. But lest 
the numbers who compose an army, should be 
ruilty of violence towards the citizen, whom it is 
their duty to protect, they are restrained within 
proper bounds, by a system of rigid discipline. tis 
thus, that our professors act, in labouring to awaken 





* Origen contra Celsum, lib. ii. 

t “ The testimony of Porphyry is still mcre important 
than that of Celsus. He lived indeed an hundred ) ears 
later than the last-mentioned evidence; burt this defi- 
ciency in point of time is abundantly suppl.ed by his 
profound learning and severely critical examinaticn of 
the sacred writings.”—Marsh's Michaelis, c. ii, sect. 8» 

¢ “ The Epistles, from the naiure of epistolary writ 
ings, and moreover from several of them being writren 
not to particular persons, bui to churches, carry in them 
evidences of their being genuine, beyond what can be 
in a mere historical narrative left to the world at 
large ’—Buizler’s Analogy, Part II. 1. 

|j 2 Peter, ch. iii v. v. 15, 16. 
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unequivocally ranks them among the sacred scrip. | 


St. Paul as the author; in the others, citing the | 
Ignatius quotes the | 
Epistle to the Ephesians; Polycarp cites the same | 


incidentally to fourteen or fifteen books of the New | 
Testament, among which are ten of St. Paul's | 
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emulation among their pupils. But as the latter 
would only become more dangerous, by having no 
other end in view than reputation, they are made 
to imbibe the principles of morality, which, for a 
yirtuous man, form a system of discipline, more 
owerfully coercive, than any other. T he one 
rouses him to action, the other is a curb for his im- 
petuosity. shins 

3d. This idea of a curb is correct, but you must 
acknowledge, that the image itself, is rather un- 
pleasant. It reminds us of the continual restraint 
to which we are subject. How are our days filled 
up, from the moment that horrid bell, the eternal 
torment of our lives, drags us from our beds, until 
sleep again blesses us with a short suspension of 
our miseries? Books continually in our hands, ex- 
ercises Without number, and some intervals more 
gloomy than even labour itself; ror the tedious mo- 
notony of our classes is only relieved by the silence 
of study. We have but a few moments of recrea- 
tion, and those disturbed by a thousand CTOSSES ; for 
(mark the spirit of contradiction which has dictated 
our laws), we are not permitted, even at our games, 
to speak our own language. The American must 
speak French, and the French boy, English: so 
that during the whole day, there is not a moment, 
in which we might enjoy pleasure, without the alloy 
of some bitter ingredient. If, at a particular time, 
you fiud yourself disposed to play; “ that cannot 
be,” say they, “ this is the time for study.” If, 
during the time of recreation, you feel inclined to 
study “ no—nor that either, you must amuse 
yourself”’—Well; you do attempt to amuse your- 
self, but at the very moment when you are most 
intcre ted, and on the point of winning your game, 
a stroke of the Bell stops you short, and at once 
puts to flight, both your joy and your hopes— 
are we made for such a state of captivity’ Do they 
wish to transform us into monks, to have no will of 
our own, but to be mere passive instruments in the 
hands of another. 

2d. sour declamation is vehement indeed ; but 
can these be your real sentiments; you, whe have 
always been a pattern, both of obedience and 
zeal: or do you only mean to deride some such 
complaints, which have flowed from the malevo- 
lence of individuals, on whom even self-love ough. 
to impose silence. i Ge et a 

$d. However that may be, it is still an objection. 
It is immaterial whether it originates with me, 
er with another. I have undertaken to propose 
it, and I wish to hav. your answer. 

ist. No one can doubt of your own competency 
to solve it; but since you request me to do so, | 
shall gratify you. 

It is, as it appears to me in the highest degree 
unreasonable, to censure the discipline of this 
house. I am not surprised, that it should draw 
some murmurs from persons, who would wish to 
recognize no law but inclination and caprice; but 
to incur the censure or hatred of those, Who are 
themselves objects of general contempt, is rather 
a matter of exultation than regret. Of such 
among us, however. as are just beginning to reflect, 
and just emerging from that state of childhood, in 
which no settled opinions can be formed, there is 
not one, I can venture to affirm, who, if animated 
by any desire of improvement, does not feel the in- 
dispensable necessity of an established routine. com- 
inon to every individual of the institution 5 without 
which, such an institution must be not only useless, 
but even prejudicial. Let us speak candidly—We 
shall perhaps be more reasonable hereafter ; but 
at our age, even the most studious among us, would 
soon cease to be such, if they were at liberty to 
allot the whole day to amusement. 

2d. The correctness of this remark is proved by 
What happens on the day, on which those, who 
have been diligent during the preceding month, are 
rewarded with a holiday and feast. Not one of the 


elect ever thinks of joining the silent band of the 


idlers, who remain ali day, yawning over their books, 
' 


| 
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while the rest, accoutred in their uniform, occupy 
themselves in visiting and receiving the congratu- 
lations of their friends. ‘ 

3d. Their uniform! another peculiarity! What, I 
ask you, can this distinction mean, in a country of 
perfect equality, and is it proper, te accustom 
children to the idea of a separate class, in a com. 
munity, every member of which, should regard the 
rest as his bretheren? 

2d. I am sure you attach as little importance to 
the observation as myself. You have too much 
penetration to think it solid. In what respect is 
our uniform hostile to the principles of equality 
which we prize so dearly? All distinction does not 
imply superiority. A proof of this is, that there 
are opprobrious as well as honorary dinctinctions. 
The meaning therefore of this collegiate dress, 
depends altogether on the ideas we attach to it. It 
never was, hor ever could have been intended, as 
the characteristic mark of a priviledged order, but 
simply as a means of subjecting the student, when 
abroad, to the influence of that discipline, which 
regulates his deportment here. It reminds him, 
that there are regulations to be observed, even 
out of the presence of his teachers, and that he 
is responsible to them, for any faults he may 
commit under the public eye. What is there in 
all this, in the slightest degree connected with any 
principles of equality, or calculated to alarm, even 
its most enthusiastic adherents? 

As fer my part, so far from observing in our 
uniform any thing that militates against equality, 
I should think nothing better calculated to promote 
it, and to banish from among us all the idle compe- 
titions of vanity; we all know that luxury in dress, 
is what makes us feel most sensibly, tl.e disparity 
of fortune, and the ideas which it excites. Every 
petit-maitre looks down upon kis neighbours, when 
he can display a finer suite Amony all the in- 
firmities of the human heart, this is the first that 
attacks our childhood, and clouds the judy ment, by 
engendering a silly pride, which often adheres to 


7 


prejudicial to society, as their origin is ridiculous. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more judicious, than 
a measure, which tends to explede ali pivairy of 
this kind. and to accustom us, to regard the pa- 
geantry of dress with an eye of indifference. This 
purpose is effectually answered, by an uniform, 
which being the same for ail, bars up every avenue 
to the suggestions of vanity. 

Sd. It appears to me that our professors extend 
the r caution far enough, in wishing to govern 
us, when we are out of their jurisdiction—But they 
do still more. We must have their permission to 
cross the threshold of the door, even to visit cur 
parents; and a father can no longer dispose of 
ins child, when he has once delegated his authority 
to them. 

Ist- You know how they reason on this subject. 
‘They claim in our regard, an affection truly parcn- 
tal, but exempt from its common infirmities and 
always directed to the promotion of our best inter- 
ests. Our parents, in separating themselves from 
us, make one of the most painful efforts of reason ; 
and to us, this separat.on, although dictated by our 
interest, 1s a severe trial of obedience. Nature, 
always on the watch to resume her ascendency in 
hearts like ours, incessantly prompts us to return, 
and, if not shackled by ceitain restraints, would 
soon destroy the merit of our first sacrifice. It is 
then incumbent on our teachers, to interpose some 
decorous act of authority, both to furtify our reason, 
and prevent frequent visits at home, the certam 
effect of which, is to induce a habit of dissipation. 
and an aversion for a sedentary life; and without 
the latter, there can be no material improvement 
im science. ‘This doctrine is warranted by our own 
experience: for, we well know, that on the day [ 
succe. ding a holiday, when we are permitted to go 
abroad, a general languor pervades our siudics, 


; 





us, during life, and is accompanied by effects, as | 
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3d. It is however still true, that the fetters daily 
multiplied around us, are well adapted to extinguish 
those sentiments, and that love of liberty which 
should be sedulously cherished, because they should 
animate us during the rest of our lives—Shew me 
the slave more dependant than we are. 

Ist. I am far frem coinciding with you. Our si- 
tuation, on the contrary, appears to me, the image 
of rational liberty, equally removed from the de- 
basement of servitude, and the disorders of licen- 
tiousness. We are subject to laws, essential to the 
existence of aseminary of education, as the citizen, 
is subject to laws, essential to the stability of good 
government. Our teachers are the objects of our 
choice, or, at least, of the choice of those, whom 
nature has substituted in the place of that reason 
which is denied to our childhood, as the statesmen, 
who govern us in the political world, ewe their au- 
thority to the suffrages of our parents. We have 
our guardian always prepared to rectify our devia- 
tions from the paths of duty, in the same manner, 
as the magistrate, the guardian of the public weal, 
watches over the security of the public peace. Our 
organization is the same, notwithstanding the wide 
disproportion between our microcosm and the 
body politic. And it would be as absurd to contend, 
that children are treated as slaves, because they 
are subjected to the supervision of their teachers, 
and the restraints of discipline, as it would be, to 
pronounce the citizen no longer free, because he 
recognises the supremacy of law and legitimate 
authority. 


3d. Your comparison fails in an essential point; 
a point too, which strikes at the very vitals of liber- 
ty—I mean freedom of thought. Our American 
citizen Rot only enjoys an absolute independence of 
sentiment, but zlso unlimited freedom, in choosing 
the means, whica he may deem most suitable, to 
inform or embellish his understanding. Neither 
the voice of the law, nor the hand of the magistrate, 
ever prophane the sanctuary of his dwelling, to ex- 
amine, if it contain a volume obnoxious to the prin- 
| ciples of his government. 

But a most despotic authority is exercised over 
our reading. We are not suffered to introduce a 
book into the house, without submitting it to the 
inspection, and obtaining the approbation of the 
President. And mark the severity of the law. All 
novels and romaices are most unmercifully pro- 
scribed. I could wager that the sole end of this 
prohibition is to vex us. ‘They are merely forbid- 
den because they might afford us too much amuse- 
ment. 


ist. I believe you have discovered the true rea- 
son; but let us deal honestly. So you think they 
are so much in the wrong? I will confess to you, 
between ourselves on condition that you will men- 
tion it to no other person, that I have now and then, 
notwithstanding this prohibiion clandestinely open- 
ed a novel. and in spite of all my efforts to quit it, 
I have always been so much absorbed, as totally to 
forget my scholastic exercises. The hour sounded 
for our classes, and 1 knew not the first word of my 
icsson. 
Then, after having read these delightful and en- 
chanting stories, 1 could not bear the idea of poring 
over our authors, who only kept me awake by the 
hatred which they inspired. How weurisome did 


they appear when contrasted with the vivacity ofa no- 
 velist. Compared to him, Cicero was, ia my eyes, 


put a tedious declaimer; Horace, an insipid moral- 
ist, never inspirited, but when chaunting the virtues 
of his Falernian; Virgil himself, the interesting 
Virgil, appeared as cold as ice. I felt, that 1 should 
have conceived an invincible disgust for all may 
studies, had not the difficulty of precuring noveis, 
and perhaps some little reflection, induced me to 
relinquish them altogether. Since, then, we come 
here for the purposes of instruction, and to imbibe 
a taste fur sclid and useful acquisitions, is it not 





which we find it extremicly difficult to overcome 
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proper to exclude every species of rvading, calcu- 
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lated to induce an irretrievable waste of the most | 
precious years of life, and to create a dissipation 
of mind which we may never have strength to over- 
come? 
2d. This one inconvenience would undoubtedly 
be sufficient to authorize their exclusion. But 
there are others, still mere serious, which tend to 
prove that their circumspection on this head, cannot 
be too great. You may easily perceive that these 
are not my own reflections. They belong to a 
wise and respectable old man, whom Heaven, 
some years ago, kindly threw in my way, as a safe- 
guard against the dangers, that usually beset youth. 
His venerable form is still present to my mind, 
and, united to the reverence I have always cherish- 
ed for his virtues, has centributed to preserve the 
recollection of his precepts, so that I can now re- 
peat almost literally, a lesson I one day heard 
him deliver, on the subject of novels. 

** My son,” said he, “ shun these fatal produc- 
tions, the very authors of which, are forced to ac- 
knowledge their pernicious tendency. ‘the most 
seductive of all novelists, has pronounced them to 
be the offspring of corruption.” ‘I have’ says 
this writer ‘ studied the manners of my time, and 
I have published these letters. Why did I not 
live in an age, when I might have committed 
them to the flames?” From whom can you ex- 
pect better proof of the destructive qualities of a 
potion, than from him, who, while he holds it to 
your lips, admonishes you, that he has infused in- 
to ita mortal poison? Vice unveiled, excites. ina 
virtuous bosom, no other than a sentiment of hor- 
ror; but becomes seductive, when she assumes a 
garb that shrouds her native deformity when she 
leads captive the imagination and the senses, 
when she converts the languors of voluptuousness 
into the blandishments of pleasure. What other 
effect can those descriptions produce, which inter- 
est only, because they are so glowing, asto inflame 
the imagination of the reader, and enkindie in his 
breast, the same passions that are there pourtray- 
ed. A work of this kind, which would leave no 
impression, would be insupportably tedious. Thus 
the very pleasure derived from the production of 
a lascivious pen, affords a proof, that the heart is 
already gangrened, or at least, not far removed 
from a state of mortification. At your age particu- 
larly,’ added my venerable instructor, ‘ at your 
age, which generally, determines the moral char- 
acter for life, may you never approach so formida- 
ble an enemy! May you be entrusted to hands. 
capabie and wiiling, to keep you at adistance from 

danger.” 
3d. I acknowledge, Sir, that your reasons ap- 
pear to have great weight, and I should see noth- 
ing to withstand their force, if you had solved the 
difficulty I before suggested, on the subject of an 
apparent violation of the principles of liberty, in our 
reyvard; since we are not, as the citizen is, indul- 
ed with a privilege of reading what we please. 
Ist. If nothing more be necessary, you will soon 

be satisfied. When l compared the student under 
the discipline of a college, to the citizen, subject to 
the authority of law, it was unquestionably with 
some moditicatious. No comparison can be per- 


fectly just, because no two objects, susceptible of 


comparison, are perfectly similar. Itis not our 
province to inquire, whether the unlimited privi- 
lege you mentioa&, be productive of evil to the 
erat mass of our citizens, but to us, it would cer- 
taiily prove, in the highest degree dangerous. 
Our parents must look to this object. and should, 
tuerefore, in some manner reserve to themselves, 
aid to our teachers, their representatives, that por- 
trun of our liberty, wich the weakness of our judg- 
ment, renders us liable to abuse. ‘hey should 
progressively and insetsibly exalt us, from that 
siate of absolute dependance. in which nature has 
placed our childhood, to the complete enjoyment 
ofour rights, nor should the latter be conferred in 
alu their extent, until we have reached the full ma- 
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turity of judgment. The privilege of consulting 
our inclination in the choice of books, is among the 
last immunities ef reason, and should not be accord- 
ed, until our education is completed. 
Let us then hearnomore of such groundless 
objections. It is incorrect to say, that colleges are 
calculated, either to warp the understanding, or 
impair the morals. They are en the contrary, of 
all other systems of education, best adapted to the 
culture of an understanding liberally endowed, and 
even of minds to which Nature has been less pro- 
digal of her favours. We have endeavoured to jus- 
tify the plan upon which this institution, in particu- 
lar, is conducted, even in its minutiz of detail; if 
our efforts have been in any degree successful, we 
shall esteem ourselves happy, in having thus evinc- 
ed our gratitude for the care and tenderness, 
which, as its pupils, we have unremittingly ex- 
perienced. 
=== 

MISCELLANY. 

[From the Monthly Anthology. ] 


THE RESTORATOR, NO. I. 

[Under this title begins a series of papers, which ap- 
peared inthe New England Palladium of 1801. We 
are proud of giving this elegant repast to the public at 
a more convenient table; and should be prouder still, } 
could our board be furnished with a new dish from the 
same masterly hand. } 


In imitation of Mr. Julien, I mean to open a 
house of public entertainment, where every intellec- 
tual epicture may be gratified with his favourite 
dish. The moralist shall be feasted with ethics. 
the philologist with criticism, and the weak and 
delicate palates of beaus and ladies shall be indulg- 
ed with remarks on dress and fashion. After 
the sumptuous repasts afforded by the Tatler, Spec- 
tator, Guardian, Rambler, &c. every succeeding 
candidate for public favour, in this province, must 
appear to disadvantage; nor have I the presump- 
tion to imagine, that I can produce any thing which 
can vie, in point of excellence, with the choice 
dishes of those able caterers. But as the situation 
and habits of the new werld differ considerably 
from those of the old, if I should be so fortunate 
as to hit the taste of my customers, | shall have no 
mean opinion of my cookery. In the mean time 
[ shall take a short review of my predecessors, and 
endeavour firstly to appreciate their respective 
merits. 
Mr. Steele was the first adventurer in this line, 
who onened a restorator at the sign of the Tatler. 
The  velty of the undertaking drew many cus- 
tomers, though they were for some time gratified 
| with souft meagree At length Mr. Addison enter- 
ing into partnership with him, the Tatler became 
no less famous for elegant and substatutial food, 
than it had previously becn for soups and light 
dishes. ‘Their reputation and sustom increasing, 
they removed to the sign of the Spectator, where 
they had an immense run of business, and centinu- 
ed, till their death, to enjoy the highest degree of 
public favour. No successor, indeed, has ever 
equalled Addison in that elegance of taste, or deli- 
cacy of flavour, which preculiarly distinguished his 
entertainments, though many have greatly surpas- 
sed Steele. 
The next restorator of eminence was opened un- 
der the auspices of Dr. Johnson, at the sign of the 
Rembler. It wasa long time before he gained 
much custom, as those, who remembered the fine 
flavour of Addison’s dishes, could not, at first, re- 
lish the less palatable, but more substantial food of 
Johnson. Solid merit, however, in the course of 
time, triumphed over prejudice, and his entertai::- 
ments have now the established reputation of hav- 
iug been more nutritious and invigorating, than 
either those of his predecessors or successors. 
it is worthy of remark, that the best parliamenta- 
ry orators always took a bit at the Rambler, before 
they went to the house. 
Johnson afterwards formed a connexion with 
Hawkesworth, and they opened an excellent res- 











torator at the sign of the Adventurer. They had 
much custom, and Hawkesworth waseminently skil- 
ful in made dishes, which he seasoned with distin. 
guished taste, by the infusion of the richest orien. 
tal ingredients. Johnson, after the partnership be. 
tween him and Hawkesworth was dissolved, set up 
for himself at the sign of the Idler, and had con. 
siderable custem, till he, at lereth, left off business, 
and turned his attention to other pursuits. 
Lloyd and Thornton, some years afterwards, 
opened a house of entertainment at the sign of the 
Connoisseur, and were in a fair way of gaining 
money and credit, when a rival house was opened 
by Moore, at the sign of the World, under the im. 
mediate patronage of the celebrated Lord Chester. 
field. The public mind was divided wita respect to 
the superiority of these two restorators. The en- 
tertainments at each were rather showy than solid, 
and the protege of Chesterfield had the greater re. 
putation for fashionable elegance. These may be 
styled the last of English restorators, for no one 
has since appeared of equal excellence, in the Bri- 
tish dominions, if we except the Mirror and Loun- 
ger, opened of late years, in Scotland, by M‘Ken. 
zie and others. These afforded good food and 
well cooked. but their entertainments were inferj- 
or to those of their predecessors in style and ele- 
mance. 
Thus I have briefly stated the comparative 
merits of those who have gone before me, in this 
elegant and useful art, on the other side of the 
water, and hope, that I shall be excused from giy- 
ing my opinion of my professional brethren in 
America, as either compliment or censure might 
be attributed to unworthy motives. 
[From the Literary Tablet. ] 
THE CATERER. 

Whatare the lays of artful Addison 

Coldly correct, to Shakspear’s warblings wild ? 

Whom on the winding Avon’s willow’d banks 

Fair Fancy found, and bore the smiling babe 

To aclose cavern ; (still the shepherds show 

The sacred place, whence, with religious awe 

They hear, returning from the field at eve, 

Strange whisp’rings of sweet music through the air) 

Here as with honey gather’d from the rock, 

She fed the little prattler, and with songs 

Oft sooth’d his wond’ring ear ; with deep delight, 

On her soft lap he sat, and caught the sounds. 

J. WHArRtTon. 

The power of Shakspeare over the human heart 
is manifested in the various passions with which 
he alternately affects it. Ifa modern writer can, 
through the mournful stories of five acts, produce 
a tear, he is called pathetic and interesting. Shak- 
speare effects this witheut labour. He writes from 
nature and he writes to the bosoms of men. He 
touches his magic harp and not a fibre of the soul 
remains discordant. As he feels we feel, and as 
he weeps we weep. Some have wished that 
Shakspeare had been more learned and of a correet- 
ertaste. But until human nature becomes so mo- 
dified and sublimed, that the most opposite quali- 
ties unite in the same person, I cannot wish him 
to be other than he is. Had he possessed more 
learning he would have written with less originali- 
ty. Instead of pure, unadulterated nature, we 
should have been presented with only its skeleton, 
apparelled in the gorgeous attire of. scholastic pe- 
dantry. It has been objected to Paradise Lost that 
there is an unnecessary and ostentatious display of 
learning. If this offends in Epic poetry, who 
would endure it in tragical compositions? If he 
had corrected his imagination to the strictest rules 
of taste, he would, probably, have prevented its 
making those excursions which so preeminently 
distinguish him from all other poets, and which 
constitute a very cons:derable portion of his beau- 
ties. That he hassome obscenity of sentiment as 
weil as language is not denied. This is not his 
fault, however, but his mislortune. We shall be 
much disposed to pardon him if we cunsider the 














age when, and the circumstances under which he 
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wrote. The writer of Tragedy camaot anticipate 
the improvements of society for centuries. Mil- 
ton, with the prophetic ken of his own patriarch, 
readily sold his work to the printer for five pounds, 
conscious that he should receive from posterity its 
only value—immortality. But the tragedian writes 
for present entertainment, and such, oft times, is 
the misfortune of genius, that from affording this 
entertainment he is obliged to derive the comforts 
and the necessaries of life.* To entertain a rea- 
der or hearer we must f/ease him, and to please 
him we must conform to his own ideas of excellence. 
Were Raphael or Reynolds obliged to give a Dutch- 
man an idea of perfect beauty he must shew him 
a female form, thick, short and corpulent, however 
it might offend his ewn taste, or outrage his judg- 
ment. 

In the various ranges of his play, Shakspeare has 
undertaken to describe the characters of persons in 
every situation of life. Of those who move in the 
lowest spheres, the sentiments are low and vulgar, 
and the language must be proportionably vulgar to 
express them. 

This necessity of adapting language to sentiment 
and sentiment to character, accounts for the great 
variety of sentiment and style which diversifies his 
writings; why he semetimes descends to disgusting 
vulgarity, and at others is as “‘ chaste as the icicle 
that hangs on Dian’s temple.” It is worthy of re- 
mark that whatever may be found in his writings 
that offends delicacy, there is nothing to corrupt 
the principles of the heart. They may diffuse a 
blush upon the roseate cheek of beauty, but they 
never authorise the villain to betray its confidence, 
or destroy its innecence. These are but trifling 
faults and do not detract much from the aggregate 
of his merits. The loss of a gilt cornice lessens 
but little the splendour of the palace. It is not 
likely that we shall very soon see Shakspeare’s 
equal. There may be those who will avoid his 
errors, but who shall reach his beauties? There 
may be Juliets that shall not wish their Romecos to 
be cut into stars and to sparkle in the heavens, but 
we shall never find another Falstaff to fight with 
Henry and coquette with. the wives of Windsor. 

[From The Literary Magazine. ] 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


A number of gentlemen in Philadelphia have 
united in a plan, fcr promoting the charming stu- 
dies of sculpture, painting, and architecture. A 
liberal sabscription has been raised for purchasing 
ground and building a house, suitable for the re- 
ception and display of the finest monuments and 
models, which can be procured from abroad or sup- 
plied at home. Sufficient funds have already been 
formed for these purposes. A plan for a building 
has been furnished by an amateur of great taste, 
and it is expected that a temple will speedily rise, 
in the most airy and desirable situation in the city. 

This design is highly honourable to the spirit of 
those who have adopted it. Our country is gener- 
ally considered as a youthful, or rather, in some 
respects, an infantile country, whose imbecile and 
growing state requires corporeal nutriment and 
exercise, rather than intellectual; but the success 
of this project, is a proof that we are not altogether 
occupied in these coarser cravings. 

A large supply of the best models has already 
been engaged from France and Italy, and the zeal 
and liberality of those, engaged in the undertaking 
will, no doubt, procure new and constant accessions 
to the collections, after it is begun. 

Whatever justice there may be in the contempt 
With which the literary, and scientific spirit of 
America is regarded by Europeans, we are surely 
temarkably distinguished for our genius for the arts. 








* Dryden’s tragedies could hardly afford him subsis- 
tence. Otway literally died of hunger, and the ingeni- 


ous Savage perished beneath the cold damps of a Bris- 
tol prison. 
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Notwithstanding the want of examples, and incite- 
ments, America has hitherto produced the greatest 
painters of the age, and this pre-eminence they 
have established, not only in spite of the want of all 
the customary motives to diligence and emulation, 
but in defiance of numerous discouragements and 
obstacles, to which the artists of other nations have 
not beenexposed. One of the ends of the present 
institution is to supply these incitements, and to re- 
move these obstacles, by concentering and cultivat- 

ing a taste for these arts, and supplying those who 

are thirsting after excellence, with patterns and 

prototypes. 

This is written by one who has not the honour to 
be enrolled in this fraternity, but whose zeal for 
liberal pursuits will always make him diligently 
second their efforts, and sincerely rejoice in their 
SUCCESS. 

== 
DRAMATIC. 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


Last night, anew grand spectacle, called 4ggres- 


sion; or, The Heroine of Yucatan, was brought out 


at this Theatre, under the direction of Mr. Farley. 
It is, perhaps, one of the most shewy and splendid 
productions of this kind, which has for some time 
past been got up for the amusement of the holidays. 
As far as scenery can go, we never beheld any more 
beautiful and picturesque. Scene 3 of the 2d part, 
by Whitmore, exhibiting the wreck of a Spanish 
vessel, is exquisitely painted; so is the last scene by 
Phillips. The action, however, is tedious, and wants 
variety ; and in‘many parts is ludicrous and absurd. 
But it is enlivened by very pretty music, composed 
by Ware and Russell, and by a few songs, one by 
Miss Davies, the other by Taylor, in the character 
of the English Admiral. They were both raptur- 
ously applauded. The Couguar, an animal of 
South America, seems to be the hero of the piece; 
he excited at least the deepest interest, by several 
acts of heroic gratitude. ‘The machinery was very 
perfect for a first representation; but the spectacle, 
upon the whole, will require much curtailment, for 
the representation did not end till twelve o’clock. 
In spite, however, of its extreme length and tedi- 
ousness, it was very flatteringly received, and given 
out for asecond representation amidst very general 
applause. 
,—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


Neither the mad doctrines, nor the impudent 
hypocrisy of Godwin, and his followers, are new 
‘things in the world. The Historian of the Declin: 
and fall of the Roman Empire, speaking of the 
state of Persia, thirteen hundred years ago, says 
“ The people were deluded, and inflamed by th: 
fanaticism of Masdak, who asserted the commun:- 
ty of women, and the equality of mankind, wit. 
he afiprofiriated the richest lands,and most beautifu 
females to the use of his sectaries.” 

It need scarcely be added, that disorder anc 
misery, were the consequences of his laws and ex: 
ample. 

The feofle, says Malesherbes, are extremel 
liable to mistake their own humour.* They fr: 
quently mistakeé restlessness and impatience for lov: 
of liberty; while these are produced from the waz: 
of changing masters. 

He, who proposes to speak in Public, shoul: 
first be sure of two things; that he has good sen» 
himself; and that his hearers have good sense. 

The people of England, says the fervid Bur 
will not ape the fashions, they have never tric 
nor go back to those, wnich they have found m: 
chievous on triale Piney Jook upon the legal hei 
ditary succession of their crown, as almong thelr 


rights, not as among their wrongs; as a benefit, not 
as a grievance; as a sechrity for their liberty, not 
as a badge of servitude. They look on the frame 
of their government, such as it stands, to be of in- 
estimable value; and they conceive the undisturbed 
succession of the crown, to be a pledge of the 
stability and perpetuity of all the members of the 
constitution. 

I know it is commen for men to say, that such 
and such things, are perfectly right—very desira- 
ble; but unfortunately they are not practicable. Oh 
no, Sir, no, these things, which are not practi¢as 
ble, are not desirable. There is nothing in the 
world really beneficial, that does not lie within the 
reach of an informed understanding, and a well 
directed pursuit. There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural, and the 
moral world. If we cry, like children, for the 
meon, we must cry on. 





MADRIGAL. 
(FROM THE SPANISH.) 


“ Take dearest maid, this chain of gold, 
** And with it grace thy peerless neck ; 
«* These pearls, on silken threads enroll’d, 
«* These auburn tressess let them deck.” 
‘«‘ Fond youth,” the blushing nymph replied, 
** To me these toys no bliss impart; 
“« To see thee happy is my pride, 
«¢ The pearl I value, is thy heart.” 


BEAUTY. 
FROM MRS. ROBINSON. 


Beauty, the attribute of heaven! 
In various forms to mortals given, 
With magic skill enslaves mankind, 
As sportive fancy sways the mind. 
Search the wide world, go where you will, 
Variety pursues you still; 
Capricious nature knows no bound, 
Her unexhausted gifts are found 
In ev’ry clime, in ev'ry face, 
Each has its own peculiar grace. 


To Gallia’s frolic scenes repair, 
There reigns the tiny debonnaire ; 
The mincing step—the slender waist, 
The lip with bright vermillion grac’d: 
The short pert nose—the pearly teeth, 
With the small dimpled chin beneath— 
The social converse gay and free, 
The smart bon mot—and repartee. 


Italia boast the melting fair, 
The pointed step—the haughty air, 
Th’ impassion’d tone, the languid eye, 
The song of thrilling harmony; 
Insidious love conceal’d in smiles 
That charms, and as it charms, beguiles. 


View Grecian maids, whose finish’d forms 
The wond’ring sculptor’s fancy warms! 
There let thy ravish’d eye behold 

The softest gems of nature’s mould; 

Each charm that Reynolds learnt to trace, 
From Sheridan’s bewitching face. 


Imperious Turkey’s pride is seen 
In beauty’s rich luxuriant mien; 
The dark and sparkling orbs that glow 
Beneath a polish’d front of snow; 
The auburn curl that Zephyr blows 
About the cheek of brightest rose; 
The shorten’d zene, the swelling breast, 
With costly gems profusely drest; 
Reclin’d in softly-waving bow’rs, 
On painted beds of fragrant flow’rs; 
Where od’rous canopies dispense 
Arabia’s spices to the sense; 
Where listless indolence and ease 
Proclaim the sovereign wish to please. 


*Tis thus capricious fancy shows 
How far her frolic empire goes! 
On Asia’s sands, on Alpine snow, 
We trace her steps where’er we go; 
The British maid, with timid grace; 
The tawny Lad.an’s yarnisi d face; 
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The jetty African; the fair 

Nurs’d by Europa’s softer air; 

With various charms delight the mind, 
For Fancy governs all mankind. 


TO BUONAPARTE. 
“ The English are nothing but a nation of shop- 


keepers, &c.” Vide Moniteur. 
When the Corsican chief with a view to degrade ; 

Says, we’re nothing but shop-men, and sneers at our 
trade ; 

Let none to the obvious assertion object, 

Nor a charge contradict so extremely correct; 

*Tis true, Buonaparte, and we wish you te know, 

That the firm of our partnership’s, one King and Co. 

Tho’ our first rate productions so oft you decline, 

And always seem hurt when we send you a /ine, 

Yet try us for once, we're quite ready to deal, 

With a capital stock of lead, iron and stee/; 

And a warehouse long open’d and constantly fill’d, 

With the choicest of Spirits most ably distill’d; 

Not smuggled from France, but, according to my sense, 

Of full British proof which we sel/ with a license, 

Should none of these articles prove to your liking, 

We can shew you some others tho’ nothing so striking. 

Perhaps you’ve a wish for our virgins and wives, 

But these if we sell, we must sell with our lives; 

And as for our lives, Buonaparte I much fear, 

The price that we ask is a little too dear. 

Ten French for one English—we cannot abate, 

So high are the duties they owe to the state. 

These terms if you like, you are welceme to come, 

Assur’d that you always will find us at dome. 

For the sale we’re prepared when you please we'll be- 
gin it; 

Upon honour we serve, you shall not wait a minute. 


THE BOW OF LOVE. 


FROM ROSSI. 
Prendi, mi disse Amore, °c. 

Quoth Love to me, dost thou complain. 
Of the bow that caused thy pain? 

I give it to thy vengeance, take it; 
Use thy strength and skill to break it, 
Find thou means to break the bow, 
Then thine ills their end shall know. 
A hundred various ways I strove, 

To break the fatal bow of Love, 
Alas! all mortal force was weak, 

The fatal bow of Love to break. 

To proud Disdain at length I go, 

Arid ask his aid to break the bow, 

He freely gives the aid I ask, 

And boldly undertakes the task ; 

But all his strength he tries in vain, 
And gives me back the bow again. 
To Jealousy I next repair, 

That she might ease me of my care. 
In her dry grasp I saw it bend, 

I thought my ills had found their end; 
But all her strength could do no more— 
She left it stronger than before, 

Then to Caprice 1 went, and pray’d 
That he would give his friendly aid, 
He crook’d it, striving with good will, 
But left the bow unbroken still. 
I call d the Muses then fer aid, 
And on their shrine the bow 1 laid; 
And in their sacred fire I strove 
To burn the fatal bow cf Love, 
Alas! I sought their help in vain— 
They only taught me to complain. 
Soon Love returned, my fate to know ! 
And when he saw th’ unconquercd bow 
Had baffed ail my strength aiid art, 
He fixed in me another dart; 
And said in mockery cf my woe, 

Ha! canst thou yet not break the bow? 
Thus past away the wretched years, 
In pain, and sorrow, and in tears, 
Till Age came up, advancing slow; 
He sniil’d, when he beheld the bow; 
And in his wither’d hand he took it, 
And with his feeble arm he broke it: 
At this in triumph and in joy, 
1 lock’d for that inhuman boy. 
I call’d and call'd; but, from my eyes, 
Switt as the wind, away he flies, 
When | his power no longer fear’d 

fe to another victim steered. 


The uncommon beauty of the following song 
franslated irom Jacobi, must strike with effect upon 
the chords of every sensible heart. A sweeter 


strain of the Penseroso we have hardly ever seen— 
‘ 


| 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


Female youth and beauty will dwell upon it with 
many a deep-drawn sigh. [Evening Post. 


SONG. 


Tell me, where ’s the vi’let fled, 
Late so gaily blowing, 
Springing ’neath fair Flora’s tread, 
Choicest sweets bestowing? 
Swain, the vernal scene is o’er, 
And the vi'let blooms no more! 





Say, where hides the blushing rose, 
Pride of fragrant morning, 
Garland meet for beauty’s brows, 
Hill and dale adorning? 
Gentle maid, the summer ’s fled, 
And the hopeless rose is dead! 


Bear me then to yonder rill, 
Late so freely flowing, 
Wat’ring many a daffodil 
On its margin glowing. 
Sun and wind exhaust its store; 
Yonder riv’let glides no more! 


Lead me to the bow’ry shade 
Late with roses flaunting; 
Lov’d resort of youth and maid, 
Am’rous ditty chaunting. 
Hail and storm with fury show’r; 
Leafless mourns the rifled bow’r! 


Say, where bides the village maid, 
Late yon cot adorning ; 
Oft I’ve met her in the glade, 
Fair and fresh as morning? 
Swain, how short is beauty’s bloom! 
Seek her in her grassy tomb! 


Whither roves the tuneful swain, 
Who, of rural pleasures, 
Rose and vi’let, rill and plain, 
Sung in deftest measures? 
Maiden, swift life’s vision flies, 
Death has clos’d the poet’s eyes! 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONNET 
WRITTEN IN A BLANK PAGE OF “ LITTLE’S POEMS” 
PRESENTED TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Go—sweet beguiler of a summer's day, 
Aud softly whisper in Maria’s ear, 

That, though with brows affectedly severe, 
Prudes may pronounce thy page too lightiy gay; 
—Souls of superior stamp can tow’ring rise 

Above the beetle-track of grov’ling minds, 
Or, safe in conscious rectitude despise 
Whom Prejudice confounds, and Folly blinds ;— 
And, stooping sip toe swect Hybizan springs, 
With Taste uncloy’d, and uudefiied wings. 
b. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI®O, 


[The following is the production of a friend of mine, 
which Iam authorised te send you. Ferhaps I may 
be partial to him, and consequen‘ly view his defects 
with too favourable an eye; if so, and a rejection 
sheuld be the consequence, I intreat 1t may be dove 
in a manner, which will not wound his feelings. As 
his signature is known to a few, I would request 
Mr. Oldscnool to notice it by the title, and not by the 
signature. ] 


THE DYING GREENLANDER. 


‘© Where snows eternal crown the mountain head, 
And rise in icy splendor to the sky; 

Let these poor relic's when my life has fled, 
Near to the ashes of my fathers lie. 


Their worth, their honour, and their honest name, 
Have mark’d the marJe with the sculptur’d verse; 


| And, yet the story of their virtuous fame 


Survives the mournful pageant of the hearse. 


Death calls alike the impious and the good, 
*But \-rtue lives in monumental blaze, 

Runs to the heart along the purple flood, 
And drinks the cordial of deserved praise. 
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When frozen Greenland spreads its snowy plain, 
Its stiffen’d currents too, forget to move; 

Oh! let me press my native earth again, 
Tho’ dead, be mingled with the clay I love. 


Tho’ here, the spicy air of summer isle, 
Borne on the softest pinion of the breeze, 

Tries the dull hour of pale disease to guile, 
With sweetest 3 


What is the fragrance of yon grove to me? 
Its sweets ne’er floated on the chilly air, 

Which fann’d my gentle light of infancy ; 
Can such with snowy purity compare? 


On this poor tenant of my trembling breast, 
When cold and still it beats not in the grave; 
Let native snows in gentle pressure rest, 
Or, form the icy tomb which guards the brave. 


My native clime, to thee, my hopes are turn’d, 
Cold as the virgin bosom of thy maids; 

I pant beneath your ice to be inurn’d, 
And ride the starbeam with my kindred shades. 


But hark! some mournful voice now calls me hence, 
Yon grimly spectre becks me from the day ; 

Around me now Death’s paly shades condense, 
And feebly trembles on Life’s transient ray. 


Oh! stop a moment, but an instant pause, 
Arrest the pinion’d feet of gliding time ; 

Alas! the close of life still nearer draws, 
And | an exile from my native clime! 


’Tis done, and here ’mong strangers must I lie? 
Then let my bones fast whiten on the plain, 
The scorn, or horror of each passing eye, 
Who tollow onward in the mortal train: 


Or, be my ashes given to the wind, 
To ride the tempest on the darken’d cloud ; 
Then o’er the ocean may they chance to find, 
And share in Greenland, a parental shroud. 


No more, feel Death's rankling arrow here! 
Swift flies the poison thro’ my curdling veins; 
No eye will shed the tributary tear, 
To wash my mem ry of malignant stains.— 


Farewel,”—Death clos’d his wildly staring eye,— 
Here on these arms I caught him as he fell, 
And swore by him, who thunders in the sky, 
To place his ashes in a Greenland cell. 
YELSsE, 


EPIGRAM. 


[We are frequently in the habit of searching very sedu- 
lousls into the repositories of merriment for exquisite 
epigrams, not become wholly trite by repeated publi- 
cation; burt it 1s doubsed whether the most modern 
miscellany would furn sh four lines more artic, terse, 
and pointed than we find in the following well known 
epigram, translated trom Martiai by Addison. 


In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow, 

Hast so much mirth, and wit, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee.—nor without thee. 


* Alluding to those testimonials, which all nations 
bestow upon theirvirtuous dead. The word monument, 
applies to any trophy, or mark of respect, placed near 
the bodies of the dead; though the ideas, which com- 
mon parlance create, are perhaps different. 
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